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Writing Feature Stories Calls For Genius* 





VOL. 3, No. 2. 


By FRED CHARLES 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 


CANNOT tell you how to write a feature 
story. I do not know. But despite that 
confession of ignorance I am presumptuous 
enough to attempt to offer a few sugges- 


tions. In the first place, what is a feature story? 


You follow up that paragraph with a list of the 
dead and injured. You inform your reader as soon 
as possible, in a natural sequence of your chrono- 
logy of. important events, just how the fire started, 
who discovered the fire, and what he did about it. 


I cannot answer that question 
except in a rather general way. 
Yet I know a feature story 
when I see one, just as you do. 
And the things about a feature 
story which helps me most to 
identify it is the fact that it 
doesn’t conform to the rules. 
You know that in the writ- 
ing of news stories there are 
certain general rules with 
which we have to conform. 
For instance, there is the lead. 
The lead was designed as an 
introductory paragraph or two 
which should summarize the 
factual content of the story. 
In that lead we try to tell the 
reader the most important and 
most interesting things about 
our story. If you are cover- 
ing a fire, for instance, you 
do not hold your reader in 
suspense until the last para- 
graph to inform him that five 
lives were lost and that the 
water supply failed the fire- 
men. No. You give your 
reader that information right 
off the bat. In your lead you 


The best straight news stories deal 
with fact, handled impersonally. In 
general, the feature story deals with 
people, handled intimately. There 
are instances in which the feature 
story verges upon the straight news 
story and instances in which the 
straight news story verges upon the 
feature. But in general, I think you 
will agree that the feature story may 
be recognized because its subject mat- 
ter is human beings—their loves, their 
hates, their passions, their emotions; 
while the straight news story limits 
itself to facts—usually to cold facts. 
Often the best feature stories have so 
little factual content that no one 
would think of reading them for the 
information they contain. They are 
read merely because they are interest- 
ing—because the facts, no matter 
how insignificant in themselves, are 
illuminated by the light of human ex- 
perience and warmed by human sym- 
pathy. 


From where you proceed to a 
detailed and _ circumstantial 
elaboration of the theme of 
your lead. If the make-up 
man or the night editor throws 
away the last half of your 
story no irreparable damage 
has been done: you already 
have told your story in epi- 
tome. That, I say, is the ac- 
cepted style of the news story. 
Any bright boy or girl can be 
taught to write the news in 
conformity with that style. 
No genius is required. An 
ability to observe and to re- 
member, coupled with an 
ability to write acceptable 
English, are the only qualifi- 
cations. But a feature story 
does not conform to these 
rules. It doesn’t conform to 
any rules. It may emulate the 
style of the straight news 
story or the style of the maga- 
zine short story. It may emu- 
late the style of the financial 
editor. It may emulate the 
style of an Emersonian essay. 
It may have a distinctive 


try to tell the what, the where, the who, and the 
when of the fire- You do not start your story with 
a dissertation upon fires in general and then lead up 
to a consideration of this fire in particular. You 
lead your story thus: 

Five lives were lost yesterday afternoon 
when East Technical High School was de- 
stroyed by fire. The destruction of the build- 
ing, according to fire department officials, 
was due to the fact that a frozen water 
main had cut off the water supply. 


*Reprinted from The Ohio Newspaper, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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style in its own right. The essential qualification 
of the feature story, I presume is that it shall be 
“different.” It requires originality. It almost re- 
quires a spark of that intangible thing called genius 
The one quality which the editor demands in the 
feature story is sustained interest. I have used the 
expression “feature story,” but what I am talking 
about is better called the “human-interest story.” 
All newspaper stories ought to be feature stories—in 
the sense that they ought to feature those facts 
which make them stories. But for our present pur- 
poses we will continue to use the term “feature 
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story” to connote the human-interest story. 

It may be of interest to know how one reporter 
actually builds a feature story. He gathers the 
facts, stores them in his memory, and makes a 
pencilled note of names, addresses, and figures which 
otherwise might elude his memory. On his way 
back to the office he sifts over these facts. He 
asks himself, “are these facts sufficiently important 
to be news, in any real sense?” 

STORY 


BUILDING A FEATURE 


Suppose he decides the facts do not constitute 
news. What, then, can he do to save the story? He 
considers the facts again and decides he has here 
the material of actual human life, that if the facts 
are dramatically arranged he will have a story true 
to human experience which people will want to 
read. The most interesting thing in the world is 
man. We are all interested in observing how an- 
other human being meets and solves the problems 
with which we ourselves are struggling. 

So the reporter arranges his facts in his mind in 
dramatic sequence. Now, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the drama is that it rises to a climax, 
which is the point of maximum interest, as a result 
of contest. We are all interested in contests. That 
is an interest which keeps baseball and football 
alive. Contest is the element which gives police 
news its vogue, for police news always involves this 
element. A We have the 
contest between the slayer and his victim. We have 
the contest of the police against the murderer, in- 
volving the elements of pursuit and capture. We 
have the contest at the trial table. And finally we 
have the subtle conflict and contest of the emotions 
of our readers as they attempt to decide for them- 


A man has been murdered. 


selves whether the man is guilty or innocent. 

So we all love contest. And this reporter drama- 
tizes his facts in terms of contest. Two men are 
rivals for the hand of the same woman; two women 
are rivals over the backyard fence for possession 
of a stray chicken; an entire neighborhood is en- 
gaged in a contest with the city council in an effort 
to get its garbage removed promptly. 

By the time the reporter reaches his office his 
story already is written in his mind, and it is a 
simple matter merely to transfer it to paper. He 
has chosen for his introductory sentence the most 
interesting thing he can glean from his facts. 

You can throw away the last half of a 
story, as I said a bit ago, without spoiling your story. 
But your feature story must be read to the very 
' The climax may be in the very last line. 


news 


end. 
A CONCRETE INSTANCE 
Here is a concrete instance of news writing of 
this sort. 
A reporter was sent to a luncheon given by a 
coffee merchant to a visiting delegation of Brazilian 


coffee planters. He sat through the speeches trying 
to find facts important enough to justify their 
chronicling as a news story. The facts did not de- 
velop. There was a great deal of speech-making, 
but the facts presented were not likely to be of 
interest to the general public, although persons en- 
gaged in the coffee trade might have considered 
them important. The reporter did not feel justified 
in stressing the facts presented, because he was writ- 
ing a newspaper not for a small coterie of coffee 
merchants, but for 200,000 ordinary laymen, whose 
only interest in coffee is that it shall come hot and 
properly seasoned to the breakfast table. 

The reporter sat beside the commercial attache 
of the Brazilian embassy in Washington, formerly 
the managing editor of a Brazilian newspaper. They 
exchanged views about newspapers, comparing Am- 
erican newspaper style \with Brazilian newspaper 
style. 

“How would you write the story of this luncheon, 
if you were writing it for a Brazilian newspaper?” 
the reporter asked. 

The attache outlined the style of the South Am- 
erican newspaper. “You American newspaper men,” 
he said, “are very clever, but you do not write very 
well. You always tell the most interesting things 
about the news, but in Brazil we tell the most im- 
portant things, whether they are interesting or not.” 

The reporter listened attentively and decided that 


the attache was by far more interesting than any- 


thing he could write about coffee. But he made 
a note of such facts as were presented by the speak- 
ers and when he returned to the office he wrote a 
story not primarily about coffee, but mostly about 
the attache and how the attache would have writ- 
ten the story if he were doing it instead of the 
reporter. 

What may be made the proper subject of a fea- 
ture story? You may gather from what I have said 
that almost anything lends itself to feature treat- 
ment. That is true, but as newspaper men and 
women we are not fulfilling our obligation to our 
readers unless we give them first the real news of 
the day. It would be a mistake to write a feature 
story about the limitation-of-arms conference. We 
may illuminate it with a feature story, but we must 
not substitute a mere feature story for a detailed 
report of the facts. Our readers want those facts. 
They are important. 


SUBJECTS FOR FEATURE STORIES 

A routine meeting of the city council, however, 
might develop no news of importance and yet an 
interesting feature story might be written about it. 

We write feature stories about the great. Every- 
body has a natural curiosity about the President of 
the United States. How does he comb his hair, 
what color are his shoes, what does he carry in his 
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pockets? These intimate details are the stuff of 
which feature stories are made. We are interested 
in the great because we have a way of thinking 
of them as being different from the rest of us. They 
seem a little more human if we can find that they 
wear the same kind of clothes we all wear, that 
they like pumpkin pie just as we do, and. that they 
take two lumps of sugar in their coffee. We like 
to pull the great down to our own level so that we 
can know them and understand them. 

Among the great we include the rich. There is 
a popular superstition that large sums of money 
confer greatness upon the possessor. A little re- 
flection will convince anyone of the fallacy of this, 
for indeed we all know that the rich often are 
mediocre persons who have simply developed their 
acquisitive instincts. Nevertheless, the fallacy per- 
sists and gives interest to intimate stories about the 
rich, 

But we are interested in woman more than we are 
interested in the great or in money. I do not know 
why this is. But I do know that woman, in the 
abstract as well as in the concrete, is to man the 
most interesting thing in the world. Maybe it is 
because women are rather mysterious; because we 
have a feeling that they are so very different. We 
all like the mysterious. Notice how generally de- 
tective stories are loved and read. 

[I suspect that this attitude also is founded upon 


Perhaps it is a little discreditable to the 
rest of us that we should be so curious about women, 


fallacy. 


their domestic troubles, their love affairs. Never- 
theless, the fact is there and whoever would build 
a successful newspaper is not likely to ignore it. 

The love for animals is common to most of us. 
We like stories about animals, and here, again, 
strangely enough, we like to see how much the 
animal resembles man. We like to think that the 
dog reasons, that he is capable of love, friendship, 
gratitude just like “real folks.” 

No man likes to be called a monkey, but if you 
can show that a monkey is much like a man you 
can command universal attention. We like to see 
the monkey in the circus eating with a knife and 
fork. If I were a city editor I think I should put 
the city zoo on my list of news sources along with 
the police station and the county morgue. And I 
would have a reporter with imagination visit the 
zoo two or three times a week and get the latest 
news of the elephant, the polar bear, and the wild 
kangaroo. 

We are interested in babies. We have all been 
babies, or we have babies of our own or expect some 
time to have them. The fact that they are so weak, 
so helpless, and at the same time so awfully bright 
and clever, intrigues the imagination. 

In short, man is hopelessly a sentimental animal. 
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He ought not to be but he is. Two million of him 
read the Saturday Evening Post. The Atlantic 
Monthly struggles along with a mere handful of 
readers. Gene Stratton Porter and Harold Bell 
Wright sell a hundred thousand novels while Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Henry James are selling a hundred. 

Since man is sentimental, the feature writer who 
can appeal to his sentiment is certain of attention 
And it isn’t a very difficult thing to do. 


HUMOR AND PATHOS 


To put a sob into a story is the most difficult 
literary trick of which I have any knowledge. To 
make a man laugh is relatively easy. Notice what 
passes for humor in the newspaper comics. But 
to make him weep—that is a real problem. Man’s 
attitude toward pathos is far more critical than 
his attitude toward humor. Maybe that is because 
in the hard economic struggle of life, man has felt 
that he has had to become hard-boiled, as we say, 
in self-defense. We develop a cold exterior that 
we may resist the incessant inclination to sacrifice 
our own interests for the sake of others. We spurn 
the street beggar with the cynical reflection that, 
after all, he may be a professional beggar who has 
enriched himself at the expense of the soft-hearted, 
and that his rags, in all probability, are but a part 
of his technique. At any rate, it is harder to get 
by with your pathos than with your humor. Your 
pathos, by the slightest over-touch, turns to some- 
thing merely maudlin. 

I have never known more than one or two re- 
porters who could write pathos, and even they did 
not succeed all the time. My advice is—don’t at- 
tempt it. 

Remember that pathos is mighty easy to overdo, 
that one surplus adjective may spoil your entire 
story. Strive for simplicity of expression. Avoid 
adjectives. If your facts are really pathetic, state 
them in the simplest words you can find on the 
chance that what has struck you as pathetic will also 
appeal to others as pathetic. Divest those facts of 
your opinions and emotions. Do not write, “The 
heartbroken child sobbed.” Tell what broke his 
heart. 

About any story the writer must always ask him- 
self, ““Who’s story is this? From whose standpoint 
shall it be written?” 

Charles Sears Baldwin, in his “College Manual of 
Rhetoric,” tells this story: 


In one of the frequent Italian uprisings 
against Austrian rule an Italian boy spy was 
caught and sentenced to be shot at sunrise 
by the Austrians. 

In his cell the boy’s courage deserted him. 
He became hysterical with fear. His mother, 
noticing his condition and feeling her family 
disgraced by his lack of fortitude, visited him 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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Strolling Players 


By SADIE 


TROLLING players have gone out of date, 
have become extinct with the advent 
of the increasing popularity of the local 
movie. But this great big city of ours, the 

criterion of American amusements, with palatial 
palaces of filmdom at every other corner, belies the 
fact. Broadway, the scintillating nucleus of the 
theatrical world, harbors bands of strolling artists 
who nightly thrill ardent, enthusiastic audiences. 

Walk along Broadway in the early fifties some 
clear night and you'll find the band of whom I 
speak. You can’t miss them. There they are, en- 
circled by that mob—and just a word—the front 
line is reserved for early comers. You'll be amused 
by this group of Terpsichorean followers. 

They are five little colored boys, ragged urchins 
of the Black Belt slums so closely bordering our 
brightest avenue. The oldest is perhaps twelve, and 
the youngest about six. Dressed very shabbily, close 
to tatters, thin to the point of angularity, they form 
a group of very lithe, limber dancers. Their reper- 
toire consists of the popular conceptions of old-time 
plantation dances, the Charleston and Black Bot- 
tom serving as the piece de resistance. 

Undoubtedly they are not far from home. Cer- 
tainly they exhibit no sign of wonder on this street 
of a million lights and fancies, as they naively do 
their turn. They are artists completely absorbed in 
entertaining a critical audience. These street ur- 
chins have the inherent characteristics of the pro- 
fessional, the same seeming indifference to surround- 
ings, outside disturbances, or the running flow of 
sprightly comment which their performance evokes 
from the audience. Yet they display the same alert- 
ness, the same desire to keep them amused, not to 
allow any dull moment to mar the desired effect. 

Each is an artist unto himself, and as soon as 
the performer beneath the lime light of the street 
lamp shows signs of fatigue, another pickaninny 
picks up the thread of the entertainment. One 
notes that each has his regular turn, being alloted 
a specific position on the program, and a definite 
space of time in which to “strut his stuff.” 

They depend upon each other for the musical 
accompaniment, which is the rhythmic clapping 
of their grimy hands. Forming a semi-circle around 
the starring performer, who is momentarily basking 
in the public’s favor, the orchestra keeps time to 
the patter of the dancer’s feet on the pavements, 
and likewise encourages him to continue. How- 
ever, if the truth be told, these little gamins want 
more substantial encouragement. The generous au- 
dience supplies this in the shape of coins thrown at 


BURRILL 


the dancer. It is surprising to note the agility with 
which he can pick up these without losing a move- 
ment of his dance. 

Here are no lengthy intermissions, for “Art is 
long and time is flecting.”” Especially so when the 
policeman is close at hand, easily attracted by the 
mob. Unlike their more esteemed competing broth- 
ers, a capacity audience does not enhance the value 
of their show, but rather destroys it with one cruel 
blow, that of the policeman’s voice dispersing the 
mob. The sight of the policeman quietly stealing 
up the street sets up the cry “Here comes the cop.” 
A quick scramble for any truant coins that may be 
on the floor, a hasty exit, and the show is over. Next 
performance within five minutes on the next corner, 
or as soon as the broad, expansive form of the Pre- 
server of Law and Order is turned away. 

—Moon Beams, 
Bronx Evening High School, 
New York City. 


NEW YORK 
By T. Evetyn Novis 
There is New York— 
A crazy-quilt 
Of fantastic Patterns. 
Patches 
Of Bohemia, 
Old Italy 
And the Orient, 
The fire of Russia, 
Fervor of Sweden, 
Passion of Spain, 
Genius of Germany, 
Magic of the African Black, 
All— 
Run in her blood. 
The glamour of the old worlds 
Blended with the new, 
From flaring Broadway 
To the gloom of a rotting dory 
At 
There is romance— 


New York. 


an Erie Basin wharf. 
There is 
—Moonbeams, 


Bronx Eve. High School, 
New York City. 
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Magazine Versus Newspaper 


GERTRUDE 


Abington High School, 


ES, there is a field for the school newspaper 

and a field for the school magazine, in the 

same school. Both play important parts 

in the life of the school. The magazine, 
however, should not try to oust the newspaper, nor 
the newspaper, to eliminate the magazine. There 
is a place for each, with each in its place. 

A magazine is a cross section of life. A news- 
paper aims to place before its readers current hap- 

In most newspapers which attempt to 
magazine features, the stories are trite and 
in their sentimentality. The tabloid re- 
productions of great literature are worse than ghosts. 
They are cacti, stripped of everything but spine. 
In fact, the whole magazine section of the news- 
paper is composed of filler material, satisfying be- 
cause it is stodgy. 

On the other hand, the craze for facts and true 
stories, spreading from the newspaper to the maga- 
zine, is contributing to the alarming number of 
new periodicals containing confessions, real stories, 
etc., which cater exclusively to the senses and pic- 
ture life as a composite of appetites and desires with 
the ideal and the spiritual sealed away for use in 
another world. 

FICTION IS BEING LIMITED 
What then is the outstanding portion of the 
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S. TURNER 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


magazine field? Fiction, of course. Yet those or- 
ganizations which are formulating standards for 
high school fiction are steadily setting their faces 
against it, urging that the amount be less, that the 
structure be simple, the story, short, and the choice 
of background, narrow. 


They are utterly and absolutely wrong. The 
average student of today writes about what he 
knows. His western stories are based upon actual 
experiences. 

The student contributors of some magazines have 
been accused, in their more complicated fiction, of 
borrowing plots and faking background. I notice 
that masters of fiction usually employ plots that 
are as old as the race. Remember, if you please, 
that there are only thirty-six original plots in ex- 
istence. As for background, the student of today 
has a greater background than the student of yes- 
terday. At one time, in a small, suburban high 
school, there were students who had toured Canada 
and Alaska, others who had lived in France and 
visited Sweden, some, masters of the legends of New 
England, others, conversant with the lore of the 
south. These, I should say, had a fair background 
for the writing of fiction. When it comes to the 
question of simple p'ot structure, life is just as 
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complicated at fifteen as it is as forty-five, although 
the complications are somewhat different. 

Most assuredly, the boy of sixteen cannot write 
a mature love story. He can, however, put together 
a story that features his own experiences which are 
just as important to him at sixteen as those of a 
man of thirty are at thirty. And if he begins at 
sixteen, he certainly will be better able to express 
himself at thirty than if he does not begin until 
that age. 

There is equally good essay material in every 
English class but teachers and student editors have 
to dig for it. That painfully embarrassed boy who 
never recites except under protest—his father knew 
Walt Whitman. The haughty beauty who came 
into the section reluctantly because she had heard 
that the teacher was a fanatic on English composi- 
tion and she “simply can’t do English comp.,”— 
when she discovers that the fairy stories which she 
has been inventing for her small brother are per- 
fectly good composition, she will parade for in- 
spection the most delightful firelight fancies. Those 
vocational boys who revolted over writing imita- 
tions of Addison and Steele—try them with the 
Panama Canal and the Delaware River Bridge. 

Poetry? I have just stumbled upon a fact which 
you may have known a long time. The way 
to develop poetry for the school magazine is to 
read and read and read poetry aloud. That is the 
best recipe I know. 


HOW THE NEWSPAPER FITS THE PICTURE 

The primary objective of the school newspaper 
is the telling of school news. It demands a clear, 
concise, straightforward, practical style of compo- 
sition which is an asset to every student who masters 
it. Many school newspapers, however, just touch 
the fringe of the field of school news. This type very 
rarely voice the current of intellectual life which 
flows through the classrooms. They almost never 
penetrate to the inner core of the school activities. 
They do not set forth the viewpoints of the im- 
portant figures, both teachers and pupils, in the 
community life of the school. They do not shape 
the opinions cf the student body. They merely act 
as dictaphones, that is all. And when they run out 
of parroted material, they fill in with exchange jokes 
or persona's. 

Let me say most emphatically that personals do 
not belong in a scheol newspaper. Neither do they 
belong in a school magazine. 

With what shall we replace personals in both the 
newspaper and the magazine? With the feature 
article which combines artistic composition with 
realistic material, which spices facts with personal- 
ity. 

Your principal has an approachable side. Send 
in the boy who knows how to get at it, Then let 
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that boy paint his own word picture of the prin- 
cipal. And print it if it does shock you. 

Maybe the football boys think that their coach 
is a wonderful fellow. Let them tell the rest of 
the school the reason why. Here is a girl whose 
father knows Stokowski. Why shouldn’t we know 
him, too? The tiniest school has within its pupils an 
infinite range of possibilities for both the newspaper 
and magazine. The development is up to you. 

As for the departments, they run about the same 
in both newspaper and magazine. They should not 
have the same treatment. The newspaper gives de- 
tails. The magazine summarizes. The only excuse 
for the retelling of news in a magazine is the addi- 
tion of a touch of literary composition. The edi- 
torials will run much the same, the shorter, the 
better. In a good editorial department, new names 
appear with every issue. The Central Interscholas- 
tic Press Association says that student editorials 
should not come at the beginning of a magazine 
because they are usually poor. I venture to dis- 
High school students are capable of writing 
Of course they must learn to write 


agree. 
good editorials. 
good editorials. 


ROOM FOR BOTH IN SCHOOL 


Is it possible for both newspaper and magazine 
to function efficiently in a small school? Yes. The 
accompanying diagram sketches an organization 
chart for such a scheme. Newspapers and maga- 
zines both have their editors. Department heads 
work out much the same with possible additions 
for the magazine. 

What is a newspaper article? What is a maga- 
zine article? Shall the newspaper be edited by 
Senior material only? Shall the magazine be edited 
by Senior material only? Or shall both be mediums 
of expression for the entire student body? I pro- 
pose a clearing house. Since we look to our English 
department to produce the best material which the 
students are capable of producing, why should we 
permit the mechanical department, for instance, 


which employs a printing instructor, to dominate 
school publications to the extent of deciding what 
is a newspaper article and what is magazine article? 
This clearing house, then, consists of the English 
teachers who should be the deciding factor, with 
the printer as the mechanical agent only. 
It is needless to say that the school publication 


and the teacher must function to the nth 
No one of the English department should 


Every mem- 


staffs 
degree. 
give precedence to either publication. 
ber of that department as well as of either staff 
must have at heart the objective of encouraging as 
many students in the school as possible in the art 
of creative expression. Then there will be material 
in abundance for both publications, “‘good measure, 
pressed down and running over.” 
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The reporters covering these news events knew the rules of a news story, we think. The five 


w’s of the lead are there. 


on the expectation of the event and not grow estatic himself. 


In the story of the carnival the reporter remembered to quote Mr. Rotz 


In the rifle team story, the facts 


are all there told in a concise fashion and placed it seems, in order of their importance. 


Rifle Team Is 
Finally Formed 


Expecting Huge Crowd 
At Baseball Carnival 


Doors to Open at 6:30 for Biggest 
Merrymaking Event of Year for De- 
catur High; Parade Saturday After- 

noon to Start Carnival Festivities 


Lawrence Rotz, baseball coach, has again resorted 
to a novelty to equip his Decatur High baseball 
team with financial backing for the season, since 
baseball is not a paying proposition at D. H. S., 
and this year has arranged a carnival, the proceeds 
of which will go toward the baseball fund. Mr. 
Rotz has been working with a committee for the 
last two weeks, and everything is in readiness for 
the big event, which will be staged in the high 
school Saturday, beginning at 6:30. 

Last year, Rotz raised the necessary money 
through a vaudeville program entitled “That Cer- 
tain Ball Team.” The show played two nights be- 
fore good houses, and since a carnival has not been 
held in the Red and White school for several years, 
Mr. Rotz expects this one to go over even better 
than the play last year. 

Numerous shows, acts, stunts and everything 
necessary to a carnival have been arranged by the 
different organizations of the student body who 
now await the hour of action. 

As per custom the carnival will have its king and 
queen. Candidates for the throne were nominated 
Monday, and at present there is a tight race for the 
coveted honor. Votes for each candidate cost a 
penny apiece, and the winners will be crowned at 
the carnival Saturday. 

There will be a dance orchestra in the auditorium 
all evening, playing the most feverish jazz found 
any place. 

New scenery has been imported, the costumes are 
gorgeous, the girls beautiful, the jokes new and 
the whole show a stupendous production worth 
anyone’s money, according to Mr. Rotz. 

The big surprise of the evening will be a wierd 
shadow show—ghastly and amusing. No one should 
miss the big show. 

The Observer, 
Decatur, Ill, 
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Prof. Worsley Takes Charge of New 
Athletic Endeavor at St. John’s 


At a meeting last week of a host of enthusiastic 
students, the St. John’s College High School Rifle 
Club was organized with a membership of seventy 
potential sharpshooters. It is affiliated with the 
Junior Rifle Corps (School Class) of the National 
Rifle Association from whom our Club charter and 
individual membership insignia will be received. As 
a result of this affiliation we shall be permitted to 
participate in the splendid program of matches ar- 
ranged by National Headquarters for National 
Championship as well as for individual qualifica- 
tions such as Pro-Marksman, Marksman, Sharp- 
shocter, Bars, Expert, Distinguished Rifleman, for 
which courses diplomas and medals are awarded by 
the N. R. A. 

Prof. A. E. Worsley of the High School Faculty 
will coach the members from whom it will be his 
aim and endeavor to select a crackerjack rifle team 
which will inter-scholastic rifle meets, 
matches, and tournaments. Through the efforts of 
Captain Brownell, the use of the rifle range at the 
13th Regiment Armory has been granted our club 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 2:30 to 4:00 p. 
m. Although but a month and a half of this schol- 
actic year is remaining still, a schedule of at least 
six games with other schools is being arranged, 
which will be released in due course of time and for 
the winning of which well founded hopes are har- 


engage in 


bored. 

At the meeting, speeches were delivered by Coach 
Worsley who cutlined the object, purpose, affiliating 
with the Nationa! Rifle Association, benefits and 
various matches of the rifle club and expressed the 
opinion that we ought to feel fortunate in having 
such an energetic principal as Father Faivre 
who has made possible the organization of our rifle 
club; by Capt. Brownell who spoke about rifle 
ranges, targets, medals, tournaments and other mat- 
ters pertaining to rifle men and by Prof. Lehane who 
expressed his interest in the club’s organization and 
promised to assist in its success. 

—The Red Owl, 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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How Will We Ever Fill It? 


CHARLES 


. TROXELL 


Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zz “per As the time of year when editors and 
fe ES advisers are dreaming wonderful dreams of 
a rhat the school publication will be next 
, year. “It’s too late to do much this year, 
but wait till next year... !” How many times 
have you said it this week? 

Not a few schools are perhaps contemplating 
abandoning the older “review” type of literary mag- 
azine and substituting or adding a newspaper— 
weekly, bi-weekly,~tri-weekly, monthly—any kind, 
just so it is a newspaper. “Almost every other 
school has a newspaper. Why can’t we have one?” 
sounds familiar, doesn’t it? 

The crop of school newspapers has increased tre- 
menduously in the past few years, especially in the 
East. Some schools have eliminated the magazine, 
others try to maintain both newspaper and maga- 
zine (with the latter usually turned into a literary 
and art publication), and some tenaciously refuse 
to grant that the writing and publishing of a 
school newspaper has much value, if any. A very 
few schools try to publish a real, news magazine. 

With all the arguments pro and con, this article 
has no concern. 

Let us assume, however, that you have caught 
the newspaper fever and have it bad. Among the 
many prospective worries that assail you is that of 
filling the gaping, yawning columns of a newspaper, 
say, every week. “Where will we ever get enough 
to fill it every week, or every two weeks?” you say. 
Maybe the following will be helpful. 

WHAT IS NEWS? 

In the first place, what is news? News is usually 
defined as that which is of proper and timely inter- 
est to a considerable body of readers—spontaneous 
interest. In a sense, news varies as to the size of 
the school, as we shall see in a moment. 

When we read the big city daily 
want to know what as happened—in the line of 
politics, sports, crimes, wars, disasters, and so on. 
Very few of us were present at the event recorded. 
We read accounts of events at which we ourselves 
were present to see how the reporter handled the 
story or to refresh our minds on certain details, if 
they are included. 

In all too many high school papers the news lacks 
freshness of appeal, because most of the readers 
were present at the events recorded, and the ac- 
count is not written with sufficient skill to catch 
and hold the reader’s attention. ‘‘Pasts” are decid- 
edly valuable in school newspapers, but they are 
valuable more as news records than as news items, 


we usually 


For that reason it is well for the school newspaper 
to lay more stress than it has on future events than 
on past events, unless they are of really vital im- 
portance and are written in a way that is really com- 
pelling. The field of school news is at best rather 
limited, but there is some rich material that lies 
practically uncultivated, if one is to judge from 
many of the papers that come to the desk as ex- 
changes. 
DON’T FORGET THE PUPILS AGES 

In the larger schools, not all the readers know all 
the news of the past or much of the news in ad- 
vance, so that quite a different type of story can 
be carried in the school paper. Whatever the size 
of the school, do not overlook the varying ages, 
habits, interests, opinions, and perhaps different 
sexes that are in the school. What interests the 
girl may not interest the boy. What does not hold 
the freshman may be quite the most important 
story in the paper for the senior. Each group has 
its own type of a story that it likes to see included 
in the school paper. The wise staff will try to 
please them all and give most of them what they 
like to see in print about themselves and their 
friends. 

Let us look at the field of readers from another 
standpoint. Most papers are written primarily for 
the student body, but there are no less than five 
distinct groups who read the school paper: the stu- 
dents, the faculty, the alumni, the parents, and 
the community at large. (Some few copies are read 
in other schools as exchanges. Although this num- 
ber is so small that we can almost neglect them, do 
not forget that your school is judged in those other 
schools rather largely by the papers they receive 
from you.) 

Do you not think it possible to find something 
of interest to the members of each of these groups? 
All of them are vitally interested in what happens 
in the school. There are certainly many school 
items that are news to more than merely the stu- 
dent body. Do not forget these other readers—they 
form a large and important “background” for your 
paper. 

SOURCES OF NEWS 

Where, then, can we get all this news? There 
are no less than eight main sources of steady supply, 
all ripe for cultivation, and all eager to get into 
print. 

1. The Office. 

A, The superintendent —for administration 
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news affecting the school system as a whole, and 
“our’ school in particular. 

B. The principal—for timely notices, an- 
nouncements, and the like. Perhaps: the princi- 
pal visits other schools. What does he discover 
on these visits? 

C. The office clerks—for statistical material, 
much of which can be written in a highly in- 
formative way. Records of lateness, absence, size 
of the school this term, honor lists, prize winners, 
and the like are only a few of the possibilities of 
the office clerks as news sources. 


2. Department heads—for announcements and 
other data affecting a particular department of 
study. 

3. The teachers—for announcements, noteworthy 
achievements of pupils or teachers, special class pro- 
jects, teacher activities, extra-curricular activities 
of teachers or pupils, teachers’ absence, substitutes, 
reasons for absence, etc. 

4. Coaches of teams and other extra-curricular 
activities—for interviews, predictions or interpret- 
ations of results. In this classification come all the 
clubs of the school, with their manifold activities. 

§. Managers and captains of all school teams— 
for student “slant,” or various types of statistical 
data. 

6. Home-room correspondents—for material on 
group activities, social events or all-school interest, 
outstanding achievements or individuals, interests 
entirely outside of school in which many students 
participate. (The so-called “personal” items are 
omitted, because this type of item usually degener- 
ates into stories of “broken arms,” ‘“‘severe colds,” 
“was absent last week,” “‘visited friends, and the 
usual run of generally but not always inconsequen- 
tial stuff.) Keep after this group. Make them work. 
They can be the life or the death of the interest in 
the paper. 

7. Special fields. 

A. Board of Education—for proceedings rela- 
tive to the entire school or to a particular school 
in which “our” school is interested. 

B. Student government officers and meetings— 
for matters relating to the welfare of the stu- 
dents and their self discipline. 

C. Officers of the Alumni Association—for 
news of meetings and items of interest to the 
alumni and the student body alike. 

D. Officers and individuals of classes that have 
graduated — for announcements of reunions, 
achievements of individuals. 

E. Officers of the Parent Teachers’ Association 
—for news of coming meetings, proposed acti- 
vities, and general policies. 

F. The school or city librarian—for lists of 
new books or advice on special types of books. 
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G. The lunch room staff.—How much we eat, 
what we eat, what we should eat, etc. (Not ex- 
actly news, but interesting. ) 

H. The janitorial staff—How much coal we 
use, how to take better care of the building. (Not 
always news, but frequently good for special 
stories. ) 

I. Special activities, as guidance or placement 
service, student store, student bank, etc. 

8. Other school papers—for news, and adaptable 
ideas, 

With all these, we find the usual items that are 
so perfectly obvious that no could miss them: ath- 
letic contests, assemblies, commencement exercises, 
new teachers, teachers leaving, interscholastic de- 
bates, senior plays, honor students, and the like. 

Many of the stories indicated above can be writ- 
ten as many as three or more times, each time in 

(Continued on page 12.) 


Agile Athletes 


The various sports that boys at the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum of New York City engage in through 
the year were thus illustrated in a column “Sport 
Lights” appearing in The Rising Bell, their maga- 
zine. 





other unnecessary words. 
in the different banks, 
Every bank has some evident connection with preceding ones. 
correct. These examples are taken from Topeka High School World, the Stadium World, Main 
East Tech Scarab, Central Luminary, 


sented. 


Avenue Huisache, 


DEAN GUILD GIVES 


THE SCHOOL 


The rules of headline writing are followed in the head-lines reproduced below. 
active verbs. The subjects are there, not merely understood. 
There are no abbreviations. 


STUDENT FOIBLES 


Says High School Pupils Are 
Extremists in Dressing 
And Conduct 


HONESTY GREAT ASSET 
OF YOUTH’ 


Mrs. Irma Jane Fisher Singe 
And Responds Repeatedly 
To Encores 


POPULAR COACH 
TAKES POSITION 


IN GREAT FALLS 


Mr. Myron L. Carr to 
Be Physical Educa- 
tion Director of Mon- 
tana City Schools. 


W.C. Durant 
Gives Talk; 
Lauds Work 


Says America’s Greatest Contri- 
bution to Progress Is Abolition 
of Slavery 


Judges Life by Quality 


Lecture under Auspices of Carne- 
gie Library Association; 
Last of Series 


PRESS REVIEW 


and The Argentian. 


MILDRED GALEN 10 
PORTRAY PEG IN 
CLASS NIGHT PLAY 


Jerry, Dashing Hero of Drama, 
Will Be Characterized by 
William Bertalan 


MARGARET MAWHORTER TO 
PLAY MRS. CHICHESTER 


Adrian Aukens, New to Stage, 
Will Play the Part of 
Christian Brent 


Central Musicians 
Win Vocal Contest 
And Two Trophies 


Choral and GleeClubs Take 
Two Firsts anc Two 
Seconds; Manual 
Is Second 


“Hello, Give Me London’; 
$81 for Three Minutes 


Five Thousand Long-Distance Calls 
Go Through City Telephone Of- 
fice Each Day, According 
to Chief Operator 





All contain 
They do not contain a, an, the and 
Synonyms and not repetitions are used 
all of which add something to the informations preceding banks have pre- 
The number of units are 
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BROADCASTERS OF EDUCATION 


A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 


Conducted by Clara C. Ewalt---Cleveland School of Education 
William N. French---New York State Teachers College 


Leveling Rough Spots In Practice Teaching 


AGNES STROTHMAN 


Frequently normal school students who have 
reached the point in their careers where they go 
into the training school for a semester’s practice, 
come back to the parent school discouraged, the 
girls even teary-eyed. Rumors of such returns, 
reaching the ears of editors of the college newspaper, 
point to a new field. Suddenly the paper finds it- 
self not only the purveyor of news but the medium 
through which tactful suggestions may be con- 
veyed. 

To its principal, the training school is the lab- 
oratory of a student’s self experiment in teaching, 
with kindly intentioned training teachers as ever 
ready aids. To the student, however, the same 
school may have proved a furnace of fiery darts, 
ambition and blackening rosy dreams. 
criticism to an overwhelming degree may 
have come his or her way. A sense of injustice 
may have made him temporarily unable to handle 
himself. In case the teacher had failed to realize 
the stress, and was thus partly at fault, the school 
newspaper carried a little fable showing how one 
training teacher conveyed criticism without leaving 
a hurt. An excerpt follows: 


searing 


Strong 


“Maybe you don’t believe it, but I do,” 
said Kerosene Blackboard Cloth, who belong- 
ed to room 903. 

“Believe what?” 
905 as thev basked 
joining fire escapes. 

“Believe there is such a thing as an under- 
standing teacher, and a training teacher at 
that. I know there is for I belong to one,” 
continued Substitute Eraser with pride. 

“*Cloth,’ she said one morning as she lift- 
ed me out of my tin house, ‘there was some 
very poor work on this board yesterday but 
we'll not think of it again. Today is a day 
for success. The failures belong to yester- 
day. Now there was the young lady with a 
solid morning of teaching for the first time. 
No wonder some of those letters in the his- 
tory outline assumed queer forms. I re- 
member my own training days all too clearly, 
so I’m trying to make the road smooth for 
the girls and yet keep them from skidding. 
And those spelling words were hard. But 
those little people tried and if “skein”? came 


asked Sponge of room 
in the sunlight on ad- 
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out with the “i” and‘“e” all knotted, I was 
at fault too. I should have drilled a little 
more perhaps. 

“*And, Cloth, when I try, I find there isn’t 
a child to whom I can’t make at least one 
helpful, truthful comment each day. That’s 
why the children help the young teachers, 
and the young teachers help the children, and 
I help them, and they all help me. We are all 
friends. We are traveling the 3C’s highway 
—-Constructive Criticism Counts’.” 

“Enough, enough,’ cried old Sponge. 
“Long live the undertsanding teacher of 
room 903.” 


Sometimes a student in the training school has 
trouble in adjusting himself to the child’s life. He 
talks either above or below the level of the child’s 
mind. He thinks children are queer individuals 
who need some peculiar attack. Hence he en- 
counters discipline problems and lack of interest 
on the part of pupils. Perhaps he even reaches the 
stage of believing the father and mother send the 
child to school without interest and without hope 
for his welfare. May not a story like the following 
hint at a new relationship not only between himself 
and his pupils but also between himself and the 
home of the chi!d? 


Try teaching 45 fifth graders ranging from 
10 to 15 years inclusive, dav after day. Try 
to secure united interest. Apparently it 
just can’t be done. And as day after day you 
see your best motivation failing with a half- 
dozen or more, those 44 cease to be people 
and in their stead you seem to see clothes 
pins—at anv rate something totally unim- 
pressionable. 

“Stupid children, poor teacher,” says your 
complex. 

Then comes parents’ day. 

“Now,” vou think, “Ellis’ mother will come 
and I’ll find out why she doesn’t do some- 
thing with him.” 

Ellis is the 14-year-old problem child who 
taught himself to balance a pencil on his head 
while the other children discussed Armistice 
day. 

And later in the afternoon a low southern 
voice murmers, “I am Ellis’ mother.” A gasp 
from the children accompanies your startled 
gaze. A very young woman—just a timid 
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girl stands in the doorway, claiming six-foot, 
thirty-pounds-overweight Ellis as her son. 
You step into the hall with her. She tells 
you she was married at 13. Ellis is her prob- 
lem too and she wants to learn how to help 
you help him. Ah, comforting thought: She 
wants to help. And suddenly, more than ever 
before, you want to help too, and when you 
look toward Ellis’ seat that clothespin vision 
has gone. You see the girl-mother and the 
boy who grew up too soon. And your com- 
plex says, “Poor mother! Stupid teacher, 
ever to have forgotten children are people.” 


A final story was designed to minimize past dis- 
couragements by calling attention to the fact that 
there were achievements 
a teacher might attain. 


to which 
follows: 


undreamed of 


An extract 


Fortunate was the student in training 
whose throbbing voice related the following 
to her colleagues over her last training school 
luncheon: 

“Ellis and I reached a crisis yesterday. I 
had to send him out of the room. And one 
heart, at least, was sad as Ellis was set apart 
from his classmates. gut the heart of Ellis 
was not the heavy one if the look of anger 
he shot at me were an indication of his feel- 
ings. 

“IT could hardly sleep for wondering if I 
had been fair to Ellis. But this morning’’— 

Here her eves glistened. 

“T stopped at his desk inquiring, ‘Are you 
angry with me today, Ellis?’ 

““*No, Miss Rochester,” he said, with a cor- 
dial smile. 

*“*T sat down and thought that all out last 
night. I said to myself ‘A big boy like you 
bothering a teacher and getting into trouble. 
Why, I’m ashamed of you.’ It never would 
have happened if I had done as you asked 
me. I just thought it all out and I’m 
ashamed.’ 

“Do you blame me for having thrills of 
happiness over a 13-year-old boy’s victory 
over himself?” 


It’s News To The Kindergartners 


Tourteen of the morning kindergarten children 
attended the flower show during vacation weck. 
After a visit to a greenhouse they decided to have 
a flower-show in the Kindergarten. 


The boys built the shelves and tables to hold the 
display. 

Boxes, flower pots and jars were brought to be 
painted and decorated and seeds have been planted. 

Clay bow's, flower holders, tissue paper flowers, 
garden hats and aprons are being made. They are 
going to invite their mothers to the show when 
they have finished all their work.—Room 109,Kdgn. 

—East Madison Mercury, 
East Madison School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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How Will We Ever Fill It? 


(Continued from page 9.) 
a different way: (1) one or more pre preliminaries 
(pre prelim), a few weeks in advance of the event, 
(2) a preliminary (prelim) the week or day of the 
event, and (3) a follow-up (past) skillfully writ- 


ten, after the event, as a matter of record. 


THEY'LL BE LOOKING FOR MORE SPACI 


If all these sources of news are regularly covered 


each week or oftener by capable reporters, and 
notes made of coming events in some sort of “fu- 
ture” book, you will find your staff asking for 
more columns or more pages instead of wondering 
how to fill what you now propose or already have 
in the way of a school newspaper. Your paper will 
be really a NEWS paper and not merely a front 

conglomeration of 
magazine articles, clipped jokes, and other extran- 
Most of 
the time you will not have space for many things 


page of news with a clipped 


cous matter on the remaining three pages. 


you would like to run, such as book reviews, famous 
birthdays, student poems and stories (if you have 
no other outlet for these), clipped jokes, comments 
on exchanges, play and movie reviews, hints to 
freshmen, “crazy” writing of alleged humor, and 
the thousand one types that into the 
paper and crowd out the news. If the paper is 
really big enough to stand for all these addenda, 
well and good. Very often they take the place of 
news when the staff is a little too lazy to go out 
and “dig” up stories. Your reader can “spot”’ filler 
just as well as you can. 


and creep 


If, however, you honestly try to cover all the 
news that there is around your school, you will 
find that your paper will sell (sounds good doesn’t 
it-) because it contains NEWS, not “old stuff,” 
that everyone in school already knows, or material 
that is dutifully “filling space.” 


Beating the other fellow to it by playing up their 
own mistakes is the explanation of this feature in 
The Munsonian, Muncie, Indiana. 


FROM LAST WEEK’S MUNSONIAN 


The first rehearsal for the junior class play, “Bab” 
was held Monday evening and will be continued all 
week, 


In the girls’ basketball game, Ravens vs. Knock- 
outs, the score at the end of the first quarter was 
8-8 and at the half 16-6. 


(Lost a couple in the 
jam. ) 
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The junior high and elementary school pupils have a place on the Poetry Page this month with 
“THe PoLiceMAN” and “THe Mountain, Lake ano Town”. Perhaps these poems contain no 
such lines as “She pins it with the evening star” found in Nicut but at least they ave fine expres- 


sions of the youthful poets. 


A PAGE OF POETRY 


THE MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND TOWNS 
WiLtt1aMm Hoover, 8-A 


Surrounded by many mountains, 
A deep blue lake lies 

And oh! How beautiful it is, 
Under the starry skies. 


Near the deep blue waters, 
Lies a small and beautiful town 
Where many queer people live, 
Who are short and very brown. 


At midnight when everything is silent, 
The moon and stars look down, 

At the blue and peaceful lake 
And upon the sleeping town. 


The mountains, and lake, and town, 
Must be a beautiful sight you know 
Which was built by nature 
Over three hundred years ago. 
—The Beacon, 
Junior High School, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THE POLICEMAN 
BERNARD ROHWEDER, 4-B 


The giants in the fairy books 
Are daring as you please; 

But Kelly is as big and brave 
As any one of these. 

He wears a uniform of blue, 
He’s six feet tall, 

He’s Kelly, our policeman, 
Have you a Kelly, too? 


He gives the tired horses drinks, 
He clears the crowded way 
When little children go to school 
And hurry home each day. 
I wonder when he goes to bed 
For all the dark night through 
We hear the beat of Kelly’s feet, 
Have you a Kelly too? 

—The St. Columbia Student, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


QUEST 


D. LUTOLF 


Why, Oh Youth, do you seek for beauty, 
Far away in distant lands? 
In stars and sunshine, mountains high, 


Glows such beauty, right at hand. 


Why, Oh Youth, do you seek for happiness 
Far across the raging foam, 
When in joy and peace and labor 


You can find it right at home. 


Why, Oh Youth, do you dream of nobleness, 
In service elsewhere done? 

When in the simple duties present, 

In the common daily tasks, 


In such things is nobleness won. 


herefore, Oh Youth, do not despise, 
The common things in life; 
For in these very simple things 
Is found the name of God. 
—The Spectator, 
Central High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 


NIGHT 
Hortense M. BasQuin 


The world’s a theatre where 

While actors sleep 

Night draws a curtain of black velvet down. 
Then so that the curtain will not part 

And show the shifting scenes 


She pins it with the evening star. 


—The Dome, 
Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City. 
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EDITORIALS 


When the pupils—as editors of their school 
papers—come to the assistance of the Eng- 
lish teacher in promoting good speech, it 
helps to give the idea prestige among the 
students. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMERICANIZED 
CHARLES HEMPEL 


In recent years American people have had a ten- 
dency to employ slang and use the shortest words 
they possibly can when conversing. That we do 
this to a greater extent than Europeans is most ap- 
parent. The fact that because everything we do 
in America is accomplished more rapidly than in 
Europe, may account for the short words. Why we 
use more slang we do not know. 

A very queer thing about our abbreviated lan- 
guage is that we very often do not know the origin 
of abridged words. For instance, how many people 
know that mutt comes from muttonhead, mob 
from mobile vulgus, bunk from bunkus, pep from 
pepper, and taxi from taximeter cab? 

Only in very recent years have the British ac- 
cepted our modern shortcuts. In fact they scorn- 
ed the Americans tendency to lower their beloved 
English language. This attitude has changed, how- 
ever, and one now finds the Englishman borrowing 
our invented words. 

We do not know whether this modern turn is 
good or bad. What words, however, would be 
more explanatory than booster, cinch, kibosh, hot 
air, or high brow? 

—High Spots, Elizabeth, N. J. 


| 
§p ene 


The Pennant, Meridian, Connecticut, is running 
a series of vocational articles in which interviews 
with prominent citizens in various lines of work are 
reported in the paper. 


When will magazines—and occasionally news- 
papers are at fault too—learn to print their place of 
publication somewhere within their covers? We 
searched in vain through an excellent publication 
to find where it was published and finally had to 
look at the advertisements to get the city. The 
mast head of any publication should tell by whom 
and where it is published, and the reader certainly 
should not have to make a search to find it. 


saseusessnanengnaUnaenieneancennsOnanananaDasiinl 
Some themes are hard to handle without 

their becoming hackneyed, or perhaps a trifle 

“flowery”. The writer of this editorial han- 


dles a difficult subject in skillful fashion. 


ROAD TO YESTERDAY 
Was it 


a tiresome day, that having gone, took with it the 


How do you regard yesterday at Tech? 


memory of math tests, senior elections, and book 
reports? Or do you keep it as a gloriously well- 
lived day embracing your youth and the accompany- 
ing inspirations? 


Too often when we are young, the yesterdays do 
not mean much to us. We are busily planning for 
the future and being engrossed in the present. Con- 
sequently we keep the road to yesterday open only 
since the past hours form the bases of days yet to 
come. 


The amusing little incidents on the campus, the 
exchange of airy greetings, the singing of the old 
Tech song—when they are long past, we shall 
gladly go down the road to yesterday to recall them. 

By storing today with all the lovely thoughts and 
bits of worth-while knowledge that we discover, it 
shall remain a delightful new adventure to us— 
even after the greatest part of our future will have 
joined the ranks of the yesterdays. 


—The Arsenal Cannon, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


We Observe ..... 


EE A A Tyee! ee 
| 
| 


“Loafing at the Ink Bottle” was the title of a 
recent editorial in The Champaign Chronicle, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, which explained in lucid style the 
proper way to fill a fountain pen. In the plea for 
concrete editorials this seems to furnish a good ex- 
ample. 


The Orange and White, Orlando, Florida, an- 
nounces that the journalism class is making a com- 
plete and permanent record of the duties of each 
editor, including hints regarding the possibilities 
and requirements of each position on the staff. The 
records are to be put on file in the Orange and 
White office for the guidance of all future editors. 
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THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


Cologne Exhibit To Show What The Press Means 


To dramatize the significance of the invention of 
Gutenberg’s printing press, to focus imagination 
and understanding on the importance of the printed 
word, is the aim of an exhibition to be held in 
Cologne, Germany, starting in May, 1928. It will 
be called the International Press Exhibition—Pressa, 
for short,—and if its organizers’ ambitious plans 
succeed it will be the most comprehensive demon- 
stration ever given, of what the press means to 
humanity. 

Forty-four nations already have signified their 
intention of being represented, either officially or 
through private initiative. Every big newspaper, 
periodical, and publishing house in Europe, and it 
is hoped many in America and Asia, will be among 
the exhibitors. So will numerous industries which 
provide mechanical requirements for the publishing 
trade and services that insure transmission and dis- 
tribution of news. 

The full authority of the German Government 
stands behind the Press Exhibition. Invitations in 
the name of Reich are soon to be issued through its 
recently appointed Commissioner to all nations of 
the World. The Phenish municipality has gone the 
limit in providing accommodation and housing for 
the exhibition. On the right bank of the Rhine, 
directly opposite Cologne Cathedral, a 150,000 
square meter area is being transformed into a green 
and flowering domain. Dozens of big buildings are 
in the course of construction. In the center of the 
group a tower will rise 250 feet high from which 
powerful searchlights will play across the Rhine, 
lighting the spires of the cathedral and the town 
of Cologne. 

The strongest emphasis of the exhibition will be 
placed on the intellectual side of news printing. To 
that end an official newspaper will be published daily 
and visitors to the exhibition will be able to behold 
at that close range the functioning of all its parts 
from the publisher to the newsboy. 

The past as well as the present of printing will be 
dealt with, too. German and foreign museums will 
be drawn on to provide exhibits relating to the his- 
tory of the press. It will be shown that, whereas 
now news is flashed about the world as quickly as 
an expert operator can pound a telegraph or radio 
key, less than a century ago the speed of its trans- 
mission was limited to the velocity of horse flesh and 
sailing ships. 

The third department of the exhibition will be 
devoted to the book printing art. 

Press organizations of all kinds, national and in- 
ternational, will be invited to make themselves 
heard and seen at Pressa. 
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The executive committee of the C. S$. P. A. is en- 
tering into negotiations with the officials of the 
Pressa for a section on school publications as a part 
of the American exhibit. Nowhere but in the 
United States is there such an extensive development 
of this phrase of extra-curricular activities and in no 
country have student press associations been estab- 
lished excepting in the United States. In addition 
to securing a place in the exhibition, the committee 
has been making arrangements with Thomas Cook 
& Co. for a special tour for members of the staffs 
of the publications—members of this Association. 
This would include a general tour of Europe, visit- 
ing the salient points of interest, other news- 
paper offices, at which the students would be guests 
of the editors, and a stop at the International Press 
Exhibit at Cologne. Further particulars will be 
announced in THE ScHoow Press Review as plans 
materialize for the most unique venture, the stu- 
dent press has yet undertaken. 


. . . 
Writing Feature Stories Calls 
For Genius 
(Continued from page 3.) 
in his cell and said: “This is all part of an 
elaborate joke. I have learned the Austrians 
do not intend to shoot you. They are test- 
ing your courage. They will take you before 
the firing squad in the morning, it is true, 
but all the rifles are to be loaded with blank 

cartridges.” 

The boy believed her. He became 
In the morning he went before the firing 
squad with a smile upon his face. The order 
to fire was given and, of course, the boy fell 
dead. 


Whose story is this? That is one of the first 
things the reporter must decide every time he at- 
tempts a feature story. 


calm. 


The South High Beacon is running a series of 
editorials on certain phases of grammar. With such 
subjects as “So,” and “Verb agreement” the editor- 
ials discuss in an interesting fashion certain well 
known grammatical pitfalls. 


The spring edition of The Dome, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City, is off the press and 


a beautiful magazine it is. The art department of 
this high school evidently harbors talent and origin- 
ality for the excellent literary material is displayed 
in a worthy background. 





THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


FACULTY ADVISERS’ PAGE 


PLANNING THE PAPER 


Many new advisers and editors in the school news- 
paper field wonder how to make the paper “come 
out even” without the use of more or less mean- 
ingless fillers, such as clipped jokes, and at the same 
time, without having valuable material left over. 

The real solution to this problem lies in the care- 
ful planning of the paper before any assignments 
are made. This can, perhaps, be best accomplished 
by selecting one member of the staff as make-up 
editor, who will have no other duties than to see 
to it that the proper space is apportioned to the 
news stories assigned by the managing editor. 

The make-up editor should make a “trial dummy” 
for each issue. This will be a blank paper, one-half 
the size of the finished newspaper. A blank sheet, 
folded to six by nine inches, will thus be one-half 
the size of a newspaper whose page measures twelve 
by eighteen. Rule this sheet with the required 
number of columns. 

As each story is assigned, the make-up editor 
provides for it in the trial dummy in its appropri- 
ate place. If a story is to be, say, six inches long 
in the finished newspaper, half that length should 
be allowed in the trial dummy. Usable material 
left over from previous times should be similarly 
provided for. A sheet one-half size allows easy cal- 
culating without the use of a large, unwieldy sheet. 

In this way the staff members can see at a glance 
just how much space is still open at any time, and 
write, or have written, enough really good material 
to fill the remaining available space. Use of this 
method secures better layout of stories and balance 
of paper. Writers can easily learn how many words 
make a column inch of printed matter, so that in 
a short time, the layout of the paper can be quite 
accurately planned in advance. Final touching up, 
may, however, be required when the actual dummy 
is made up or the form is laid out, but careful plan- 
ning in advance will reduce the necessity of final 
space editing to a minimum. 


FACULTY ADVISERS ADOPT 
CONSTITUTION 
The faculty advisers’ group of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, which organized at the 
March convention, took steps to perfect that or- 
ganization, during a luncheon meeting in John Jay 
Hall, Columbia University, Saturday, May 7, by 


adopting a constitution. This constitution, drawn 
up by a section of the executive council and pre- 
sented by the secretary, Gertrude Turner, of Ab- 
ington, Pennsylvania, who was in the chair, was 
adopted with certain reservations to be presented at 


the next meeting. Copies of this constitution will 
be sent to all faculty advisers whose papers belong 
to the Association. 

The executive council was represented by D. D. 
Wise, New Rochelle, New York, Emma B. Ashe, 
New York City and Marion O'Neill, Paterson, New 
Jersey, with Edith Penney, Bronxville, New York, 
and Annette Smith and Joseph Murphy, New York 
City, as guests from the C. S. P. A. 

Other business transacted included the naming of 
a date for the fall meeting which is to be held in 
Philadelphia, October 15, and the suggestion of 
a topic for discussion at that meeting, “Constructive 
Criticisms of School Publications.” Faculty advis- 
ers are urged to send to the committee any problems 
they may have which need solution. Plans are being 
made to have a special train from New York City 
to take advisers from nearby towns in New York 
and New Jersey to the meeting. 

The first definite undertaking of the new organ- 
ization is to be the publishing of a style book for 
school publications. 

The committee asks for the support of all faculty 
advisers, either by mail or in person. Make your 
plans to come to the Philadelphia meeting. 


Proving an abstract thought with a con- 
crete illustration, is effectively done in this 
editorial. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Time and again these words have been quoted, 
but not until the students themselves have ex- 
perienced its action, has the true forcefulness of 
the quotation, “Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
impressed itself fully upon their minds. The stu- 
dents of E. H. S. were determined that their basket- 
ball team go to Chicago, and lo and behold, the 
team went? But it was not by any trick of Allad- 
din’s lamp that the members of the team found 
themselves in Chicago the evening before the tour- 
nament began. No, it was merely the determina- 
tion of every student of the school, and several 
people of the city who are not students, that the 
team should go to Chicago, and the team went. 

How many times something has been taken up 
by a group or by individuals, and then put aside 
because obstacles arise. There were certainly 
enough causes to deter the team from being cast 
aside as a failure, but the students had the will, and 
with the force of their determination, they found 
a way. If everything under taken by the students 
were done in this manner, our school could soon 
make an excellent name for itself all over the coun- 
try. —E. H. S. News, Eugene, Ore. 
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FOR STAFF DISCUSSION---On This Issue 


Topic For The Month 


Realizing that in the spring, toward the latter 


part of the school year, thoughts of schools are 
turning towards changes in activities, we are pre- 
senting in this issue two articles on the subject of 


Miss 


presents the sphere of the magazine and the news- 


choosing the type of publication. Turner 


paper in clear cut fashion. Maintaining that there 
is a place for both in any high school, she shows 
the kind of material each should carry without in- 
fringing on the other’s toes. Newspaper and maga- 
zine staffs may well take stock of themselves and 
find whether they are keeping within the field for 


which they are both intended. 


“How Will We Ever Fil 


It?” is for those schools who are about to take the 


I. Mr. Troxell’s article, 


final leap and start the great adventure of publish- 


ing a newspaper. We suggest that the source of 


news that Mr. Troxell gives might well be posted 


on the news office wall, for the reporter to have 


ever before him. While the article is intended for 
those starting out in the newspaper enterprise, it 
has many good ideas for the veteran newspapers 
as well. 


II. Fred Charles’ article on Feature writing may 
he'p to define the mysterious feature story. Mr. 
Charles is one of the leading feature writers of the 
country, having been on the staff of the Cleveland 
P'ain Dealer for many years, and if anyone can 
give the receipe for feature writing, he can. He 
confesses at the first of his article that feature writ- 
ing is an intangible art, difficult to portray and even 
more difficult to teach. But using Mr. Charles’ 
article, a staff can get some ideas of feature mater- 
ial, and will certainly learn to judge a skillful story 
when it appears. 


Ill. Headlines are often a “bugbear” to news- 
paper staffs. The examples, given on page 10, show 
how certain high school papers are observing the 
rules. Do the headlines in your school paper meet the 
tess? Are they the correct number of units or 
do they only partly fill the space? Your printer 
can always tell how many units a headline should 
occupy. Ask him if you are filling up the space cor- 


stony SCHOOL PAPERS 


Our standardized and system- 
atized plan for printing peri- 
ocicals provides your oo! 
with Its own school paper at a 
fraction of ordinary prices. Sub- 
scriptions and ads pay all. 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National gious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


rectly. Many newspaper staffs have a head sched- 
ule, showing exactly how many units are needed for 
each kind of type and each kind of head used 

the paper. However, in watching that the space 
is filled correctly, do not forget to have the head- 
lines say something. Usually they should feature 
the main point of a story, unless they accompany 
a feature story, when they often serve to lead the 


reader into the story by arousing his curiosity. 


IV. While fiction is an important part of the 
“Stroll- 
found on page 4 of this issue add var- 


school magazine, bits of description such as 
ing Players” 
iety and provide a medium for excellent writing. 
Many of you do not live in a big city where such 
sights as that described in “Strolling Players” give 
subjects for magazine contributions, but every spot, 


no matter how small, has a bit of local color that 


can be incorporated in the school magazine. 


V. Lest we grow boring, we would like to re- 
frain from our usual comments on the news story 
and we will make our remarks brief regarding the 
ones appearing on page 7. There are four don’ts in 


connection with news story writing. They are: 


don’t express opinions; don’t forget to give all im- 
portant information in the lead, don’t forget that 
the make-up man may have to “chop” the story 
and that you must not have essential news in the 
last paragraph; don’t forget that in addition to giv- 
ing the facts, you must present those facts in an 
interesting fashion. 


VI. The illustration under “Agile Athletics” sug- 
gests a way in which a school publication, magazine 
or newspaper, may add a bit of humor to its pages 
and also give variety to the paper’s appearance. 


VII. The Normal School publication as a con- 
veyor of tactful suggestions can serve a valuable 
purpose. Read about “Leveling Rough Spots in 
Practice Teaching” and find how it can be done. 


WE RECOMMEND 


An article by Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell en- 
tited “A Constructive Policy in High School 
Publications” appearing in the March, 1927, 
issue of the Bu'letin of National Association 
of Secondary School Princip'es. Dr. Fret- 
well discusses the different types of school 
publications in his usual interesting style and 
has several new ideas to add on the subject 
that faculty advisers and students on pub‘i- 
cation staffs should think about. 








PLAN NOW FOR 1928 


High School Journalists Tour 


to England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland 
and the 


International Press Exhibition at Cologne 


which will dramatize five centuries of progress in the 
intellectual enlightenment of mankind 
thru the press 


Lectures on Journalism on shipboard. 


Illustrated Popular Lectures on the Art, History and 
Literature of the countries visited. 


Educational and Social Adviser with each group of twenty. 


Separate Tours for boys and girls. 


Leave NewYork, July 14th, 1928—Return, Aug. 18th, 1928 


Fare (approximate ) °400 


Further information from 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
or 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


304 University Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 








